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For 1958, when a much larger rear window was introduced, Reuters 
turned his car around to display this asset to best advantage. 



The Beetle’s success story was essentially one of availability across 
the world. 
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INTRODUCTION 


H ailed as an icon of the twentieth century, the Beetle luxuriates in the 
unchallengeable position of being the most produced model of a 
3 type ever, with 21,529,464 examples having been built in a 
continuous run spanning the years 1945 to 2003. Instantly recognisable as 
the same car, whether of 1949 vintage and the arrival of the first De Luxe 
version for export, or the last German-built example dating from January 
1978, or indeed the Ultima Edicion manufactured in Puebla, Mexico, in 
2003, a Beetle is a Beetle. Other car makers may choose to overlook this 
fact, preferring to promote their own models as the most produced, but, 
without exception, such pretenders to the crown carry little more than 
continuity of name. 

On 17 February 1972 Beetle production numbers exceeded those of the 
Model T Ford. Its origins are decidedly murky, but clearly there would have 
been no Volkswagen without Hitler and the Nazis, despite the protestations 
of supporters of its designer, Ferdinand Porsche. Similarly, if the Nazi-built 
and owned Beetle factory had not been located in the British zone of 
occupation, the buildings would probably have been demolished and the 
assets distributed as war reparations. Equally, there would not have been an 
army officer present with the ingenuity to produce a vehicle as much 
needed transport for occupying personnel. That the Volkswagen saloon and 
not its military sibling, the Kiibelwagen, was the only option remains a 
further quirk of fate. 

Above all, if a former director of Opel had not been appointed Director 
General of the Volkswagenwerk in January 1948 and taken the highly 
unusual step of developing one model to perfection, rather than replacing it 
every few years, Volkswagen might well have survived, but its first car 
would have become obsolete by the mid-1950s. Heinz Nordhoff held faith 



with the Beetle until his death in April 1968. He had made it his life’s aim 
to achieve where Hitler had failed, although his terminology would have 
differed somewhat. Under his tutelage, the Beetle successfully won over 
Europe, including fiercely independent Britain, conquered the United 
States, extended its influence into Australasia, and became a mainstay of 
the Brazilian and Mexican economies. 

Technical details are kept to a minimum in this book: they are not the 
kingpins of the Beetle’s story. A basic specification of an early model is all 
that is required: 


Length: 4,050 mm. Width: 1,540 mm. Height: 1,500 mm. 
Wheelbase: 2,400 mm. Track: front, 1,290 mm; rear, 1,250 mm. 
Total weight: 1,100 kg. 

Construction: frame with tunnel-shaped centre section forked 
at the rear, welded-on platforms. Front axle: independent 
suspension through longitudinal upper and lower torsion bars, two 
square sets of torsion bar leaf-springs passing through beams. 
Rear axle: independent suspension through swinging half axles 
with spring plates, one solid round torsion bar spring on each 
side. 

Engine: four-cylinder, four-stroke rear engine with 
horizontally opposed cylinders, air-cooled. Bore: 75 mm. Stroke: 
64 mm. Capacity: 1,13lee. Compression ratio: 5.8:1. Maximum 
PS (Pferderstarken [Metric horsepower]): 25 at 3,300 rpm. 




Throughout the 1950s Volkswagen could not meet the demand for the 
Beetle. By the mid-1960s, when this picture was taken, 4,550 Beetles 
were being manufactured daily. 
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Nazi propaganda depicted starry-eyed construction workers gazing 
admiringly upwards at the wondrous factory they were building. 


A CAR FOR THE MASSES: 1933- 
45 

O nly days after his appointment as Germany’s Chancellor, a smartly 
suited Adolf Hitler addressed journalists and car manufacturers as he 
opened the 1933 Berlin Motor Show. His theme was the need for the rapid 
motorisation of Germany - to be effected by tax incentives for car buyers, 
the repeal of legislation demanding would-be drivers pass a test, the 
promotion of motor sport and, most significant of all, a vast programme for 
the construction of autobahns. 

Germany lagged far behind other European countries in terms of car 
ownership. As recently as 1927, statisticians were citing a figure of one car 
for every 196 citizens in the Weimar Republic, compared to one for every 
forty-four people in both France and Great Britain, and the very impressive 
ratio of one automobile per 5.3 United States citizens. The Depression of 
1929 and beyond only aggravated the situation. The lack of modern 
American-style assembly lines and a reliance on labour-intensive 
production methods both stunted growth and ensured high prices. Similarly, 
high material costs, a result of Germany being deprived of over 30 per cent 
of its coal reserves and 75 per cent of its iron-ore mines in the redistribution 
of territory following the First World War, drove prices out of the reach of 
the average citizen. 

Hitler recognised that many of those most attracted to his cause earned 
from as little as 160 Reichsmarks per month up to a maximum of 500, while 
supporters with savings were likely to have seen them dwindle to less than 
1,000 Reichsmarks by the time he took office. Opel’s cheapest car cost 
1,800 Reichsmarks, and even attempts at producing models with two-plus- 



two seating, and with little more than an ‘outboard’ motor to power them, 
were likely to be offered at 1,500 Reichsmarks. 

Ferdinand Porsche, renowned for his powerful racing cars and luxury 
models, as well as his fiery temperament, had tried in vain for thirty years 
and more to bring a small car to the market, a vehicle for the masses rather 
than for the upper classes. After years of bitter disputes with a string of 
employers, Porsche set up his own design studio on 1 January 1931. Not 
long afterwards, Fritz Neumeyer, owner of the Ziindapp motorcycle 
company, offered him a commission. However, by 1932 the project, 
featuring a car with a passing resemblance to a Beetle, fell by the wayside 
as Neumeyer came to realise just how costly the essential stamping presses 
would be. The following year, to Porsche’s delight, NSU offered a similar 
commission, but again he was deprived of his goal. Apart from concerns on 
the part of NSU about the investment required and the available capacity to 
build such a car, a forgotten agreement between the company and Fiat came 
to light, the crux of which was that NSU had agreed never to build a four- 
wheeled car under its own name. 




Hitler and other high-ranking Nazi officials admire Ferdinand 
Porsche’s small car, seen here in Cabriolet guise. 



This image of Hitler being chauffeured by Ferry Porsche in a Cabriolet 
version of the KdF-Wagen formed part of the first page of the Nazis’ 

1938 brochure. The compliance of the Porsche family with the 
Fiihrer’s wishes is obvious. 

Hitler’s words at the 1933 Berlin Motor Show offered Porsche renewed 
hope. As well as composing a paper on his ideas for a Kleinauto (small car) 
that he intended to present to the Reich Ministry for Transport, Porsche 
shared a mutual acquaintance with Hitler, one Jakob Werlin, a car salesman, 
whose link with the Fiihrer dated back to the early 1920s, when he had sold 
the Nazis their first Mercedes. His association with Porsche stemmed from 
the time when the designer was in the employ of Daimler Benz and Werlin 
had roundly defended him in various boardroom battles. Ever the 
opportunist, Werlin brought the two men together, probably in the autumn 
of 1933, but possibly after Porsche’s completed synopsis for a small car had 
been handed in on 17 January 1934. 

Porsche’s exposition outlined his vision for a small car based on his 
experiences, and probably on the Fiihrer’s demands. The volksauto had to 
be a fully functional car of standard dimensions, having the necessary 
power to achieve realistic maximum speeds, capable of providing a 
comfortable ride for up to four adults, or two grown-ups and three children. 
Further considerations were economical running costs and the lowest 
possible purchase price. 

With the bond between dictator and designer established, Hitler 
instructed the Reich Association of the German Automobile Industry 
(RDA) to work with Porsche to produce the volksauto, a contract being 
finalised on 22 June 1934. Apart from a natural reluctance on the part of 


Opel and other manufacturers to assist with the development of a car that 
would eventually compete directly with their own products, the biggest 
obstacle was Hitler’s demand that the volksauto must sell at 900 
Reichsmarks. Porsche was forced to compromise on his ideal weight for 
both the body and chassis and had to turn towards an engine that would 
prove reliable but cheap to build. 



Beetle prototype: the extensively tested VW30 series offered the driver 
limited rearward vision through the engine-cooling louvres. 

For their part, the Nazis introduced a savings scheme for those whose 
incomes made it impossible to contemplate purchase of a car, although this 
did not occur until 1 August 1938. 270,000 people signed up virtually 
immediately, while, by the time war broke out, 336,668 subscribers had 
generated a massive 280 million Reichsmarks. This sum was not touched 
during the war, but, unfortunately for the savers, the Russians impounded 
the monies when the Reich collapsed. 

The first prototypes of February 1936 vintage (VI, 2 and 3) bore more 
than a passing similarity to eventual production-ready models. Then came 
the VW30 series of thirty Volkswagens, each of which was destined to be 
tested over some 100,000 km of varying road surfaces, resulting in the most 
extensive and expensive road trials a German car had ever undergone. Next 
was the V303, the first to carry the distinctive split rear-window glass, and a 
run of just three cars specifically built to be available at the forthcoming 
foundation-stone laying ceremony for the factory. Finally came the VW38, 



named after the year in which it was constructed, and built in reasonable 
numbers, mainly for the purpose of publicity tours, and the VW39, which 
differed from its predecessor only in minor technical details. 

Hitler’s displeasure at the length of time it was taking to offer ordinary 
Germans the volksauto was apparent in his speech at the 1937 Berlin Motor 
Show. Where he chose to lay the blame was also apparent: 

It is my irrevocable decision to make the German automobile industry, one of our greatest 
industries, independent from the insecurities of imports and by so doing place it on a solid, 
secure base. Let there be no doubt - so-called private business is either capable of dealing 
with this issue or it is not competent to continue as private business. The National Socialist 
State will under no circumstances capitulate to the convenience, the limitations, or the ill-will 
of individual Germans. 



The three VW303 prototype cars (sunroof model, Cabriolet and 
saloon) were paraded at the factory foundation-stone laying ceremony 
in May 1938. 







I 



Prototype VW38 models on tour to publicise Hitler’s KdF-Wagen to 
the masses. Here they are lined up in front of the Brandenburg gate in 
Berlin, 1938. 

The aging and seemingly politically unaware Adam Opel secured the 
firmest of rebuffs when he showed Hitler General Motors’ new small car at 
the same event, describing it as the ‘car of the little man’. Shortly 
afterwards, Opel and other manufacturers found it increasingly difficult to 
obtain the materials necessary to build such cars, while the RDA was swept 
aside as the Nazis appropriated government funds to build a factory for the 
specific purpose of manufacturing the volksauto. 

Hitler decreed that the factory should be erected in central Germany and 
be easily accessible by all means of transport. Land adjoining the Mittelland 
Canal on the Liineberg Heath was duly seized. Though the site seemed 
remote, the canal linked it with the ports of Bremen in the west and 
Hamburg in the north, while to the east it connected with Berlin and Prague. 
Rail connections were close by and Hitler’s first tranche of autobahns was 
approaching completion. 

Wildly optimistic sales projections, based on the Fuhrer’s insistence that 
in a few years no less than six million of the KdF-Wagens (Kraft durch 
Freude-Wagen = ‘Strength-through-joy car’, Hitler’s name for the Beetle) 
must be on German roads, ensured that the factory was designed to dwarf 
even the mass-production showpiece Ford plant at River Rouge. It had a 






frontage of 1,350 metres, and by the outbreak of war in September 1939 
four massive halls and the all-important power station had been built. 

Inevitably, war brought plans for KdF-Wagen production to a virtual 
standstill. The first cars to be built at the factory, rather than elsewhere, 
were forty-one examples manufactured in 1941. Four bombing raids later, 
in the high summer of 1944, just 630 cars had been produced. Ever loyal, 
Porsche had turned his attentions to wartime projects, including both a 
German equivalent of the American Jeep, the KdF-Wagen-based 
Kiibelwagen, and its cousin, the amphibious (as and when required) 
Schwimmwagen. The factory was turned over to the production of 
everything from aircraft fuel tanks to land mines, and, from March 1944, 
the V1 ‘ flying bomb ’. 



The KdF factory under construction. 






























In October 1947 a specially enhanced Beetle recreates the image 
presented by the Nazis nearly a decade earlier (see page 14). 


A BRITISH VOLKSWAGEN: 1945- 
8 


lthough on 12 April 1945 American forces liberated the KdF-Wagen 



factory and its attendant township, the area was destined to fall into 


the British zone of occupation. Porsche and his son, Ferry, had fled to their 
native Austria, while the head of operations, Porsche’s son-in-law Anton 
Piech, quickly followed them. German military personnel had similarly 
abandoned the factory, many burning their uniforms as they took flight. 
Fortunately, instructions by the retreating Nazis to blow up the canal 
bridges and destroy the factory power station were overruled, the director of 
the latter managing to keep it ticking over while the rabble of enforced 
labourers, free of their jailers, ran riot. 

When the British arrived in May they perpetuated what the Americans 
had initiated, namely the repair of allied military vehicles. In August an 
officer of the Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, Major Ivan Hirst, 
was deployed to the factory. In later years he would recount how he had 
been sent ‘with no specific orders other than to take control of the former 
Nazi factory’. His immediate tasks included restoration of the factory’s 
badly damaged plumbing and drains, while, as the national food supply 
chain was broken and Wolfsburg was more or less dependent on two local 
farms, he arranged for land in front of the factory to be ploughed and turned 
over to the production of crops. This accomplished, his attention turned to 
the structure of the bomb-damaged factory. Here signs of his ingenuity were 
apparent when, for example, he instructed that tarpaulins, supported by pine 
trunks, should be slung across the gaping holes in the press. 


Hirst and others saw a need for transport for the military over and above 
the factory’s role as a repair garage. They believed, with justification, that 
to utilise Wolfsburg for such a purpose achieved the goal without cost to the 
hard-pressed British economy and taxpayers. Inevitably, the first choice for 
military usage was the wartime Kiibelwagen. 

Before the war, Porsche and others had visited the United States and the 
headquarters of the Budd Corporation, where the designer had negotiated 
the right (under licence) to make an all-steel body for the KdF-Wagen, 
using what was known as ‘Budd procedure’. In return, he agreed that 
Budd’s German division should have the right to make bodies for the first 
KdF derivative. This proved to be the military-use Kiibelwagen. Although 
Germany was at war, the United States was not yet a participant and Budd 
had insisted that its sheet-metal works in Berlin, trading as Ambi Budd, 
should produce the body shells. By the end of the war, the works was so 
badly damaged that little of substance remained, although one or two dies 
for the Kiibelwagen were found. However, as the Ambi Budd factory lay in 
the Russian zone of the city, it proved impossible to retrieve what was 
available. 



Major Ivan Hirst (far right) and other British personnel outside what is 
clearly a bomb-damaged factory. 







Faced with this dilemma, Hirst turned to the KdF-Wagen, locating one of 
the few serviceable examples that had been built at the factory. Re-sprayed 
khaki green, it was despatched to Rhine Army Headquarters, where it was 
demonstrated by the head of Hirst’s REME unit, Colonel Michael McEvoy, 
who was able to convince both senior army officers and key personnel from 
the Control Commission for Germany (CCG) that production of the 
Volkswagen could be of benefit. 

Under the rules of the ‘Level of Industry Plan for Germany’ the annual 
quota for car production in the British zone was set at twenty thousand 
vehicles. Although Ford had been declared the designated manufacturer, its 
factory was months, if not years, away from recommencing production, so 
the decision was taken that, at least for the time being, Wolfsburg could 
produce cars. The CCG placed an initial order for five thousand 
Volkswagens, only to increase the number to twenty thousand shortly 
afterwards. 

A course was set, but the Wolfsburg Motor Works, as it had become 
known, remained at risk. Policy determined by the British Military 
Government was that the German armaments industry was to be dismantled 
totally, and that any country that had been at war with the Third Reich was 
entitled to bid for both capital equipment and machine tools as war 
reparations. Wolfsburg, it was suggested, was safe, as it had been built for 
the purpose of manufacturing cars, rather than for its ability to contribute to 
the German war effort. However, under the Level of Industry Plan, any 
factory not fully operational by 1938 was declared to be part of the Nazis’ 
war preparations effort. Consequently, as part of the Plan’s aim was to 
restrict Germany’s industrial activity, Wolfsburg could be regarded as 
surplus to requirements in the aftermath and thus available for reparations. 

Fortunately, most of the interested parties were swayed by reports 
deeming Wolfsburg’s assets virtually valueless. Best-known are the 
conclusions of a commission headed by William Rootes. For them, the 
Volkswagen did not ‘meet the fundamental technical requirements of a 
motor car’. Humber Engineering was equally dismissive, while AC Cars 
announced that ‘from the general construction one gets the impression that 
the designer has given just enough but no more ... as a civilian vehicle 
considerable modification would be required to conform to the standard 
expected’. 



Henry Ford II is alleged to have said that he would not have the Beetle, 
or the rights to it, as a gift. The Australian government sent a small team to 
Wolfsburg but took no further interest. France’s minister of industry 
requested fifty cars for evaluation, but no subsequent action was suggested. 
Such negativity resulted in a four-year reserve on dismantling or reparations 
being placed on the plant. 

Predictably, production numbers under British control did not fulfil 
expectations. Although a very respectable figure of 1,745 cars was 
produced in the last few months of 1945 after Hirst’s arrival, and the 
commendable total of one thousand Volkswagens per month was achieved 
in March 1946, leading to a total of 10,020 cars rolling off the assembly line 
during the year, the position began to deteriorate. 



The one-thousandth British-built Beetle emerged in March 1946. Ivan 
Hirst is at the wheel of this decidedly ad-hoc model, which featured a 
saloon body and the military Kiibelwagen chassis. 

Nevertheless, by the end of 1946 the CCG had granted contracts for a 
further forty thousand cars, while in 1947 permission was given for the car 
to be sold openly in Germany. With effect from August 1947 and the 
Hanover Trade Fair, the car could also be exported. The previous month, 
the British Property Control Authority had declared: 

The vehicles produced at the Volkswagenwerk have become a fundamental part of the 
transport position of all the occupying powers and therefore production is mandatory in every 
respect. 


However, total production of the Volkswagen in 1947 amounted to just 
8,987 cars. A prolonged shutdown, caused by harsh weather, at the start of 
the year was a factor, while material shortages exacerbated the situation. 



The ten-thousandth Beetle came off the makeshift assembly line in 
October 1946. ‘10,000 cars, but nothing to eat, can we bear it?’ read 
the workers’ sign. 



A historic moment as Ben Pon (far left) takes delivery of the first cars 
to be exported to the Netherlands in 1947. 

Ivan Hirst’s recollections demonstrated varying degrees of chaos, his 
remarkable ingenuity in the art of improvisation being offset by the 



enthusiasm of an amateur temporarily granted the controls. 

While Wolfsburg’s presses had been repairable, the factory responsible 
for production of crankcases and transmission housings had been suddenly 
and forcibly closed because of its association with the German aircraft 
industry, so Hirst had little option but to open a foundry. The lack of sheet 
steel sufficiently large to fabricate the Volkswagen’s roof panel obliged 
Hirst to order the design of a butt-welder that could create one large sheet 
out of two small ones. At one stage, only three weeks’ stock of carburettors 
remained. These had previously been made by Pierburg in Berlin, to a Solex 
design under licence, but there was no option but to find an alternative 
source of supply. Hirst, whose family business was watchmaking, stripped 
down a remaining carburettor, dividing the components into those that 
could be fabricated at Wolfsburg and those that could not. The smaller brass 
parts were taken to the camera firm of Voigtlander in nearby Brunswick, 
who agreed to recreate the float and the jets. The body and fuel chamber 
were developed at Wolfsburg as gravity die-castings worked in aluminium. 



Basic Beetle production during the time when Wolfsburg was under 
the control of the British. 

The ad-hoc nature of manufacture resulted in doors and engine and boot 
lids that frequently failed to shut properly, and headlamp lenses that cracked 
when a vehicle was in motion. Customers complained about blemished 
paint, due to contact with dust in the spraying process, and a persistent lack 
of a high-gloss paint finish, as well as quickly rusting door hinges, flanges 
and roof rain channels. All this ensured that the Volkswagen’s production 
standard would become unacceptable as other manufacturers regained their 





feet. The help of a professional engineer with considerable management 
skills was urgently needed. 



The Beetle production line pictured in 1947. 










Photographs of Beetles being loaded ready for long journeys across the 
oceans were a favourite in mid-1950s brochures. By 1955 every 
second De Luxe model produced was destined for export. 


THE ‘KING OF WOLFSBURG’: 
1948-68 

S peaking in Zurich in 1954, Volkswagen’s Director General of six years 
standing, who, by the end of the year, had some 709,000 Volkswagens 
to his name, recalled the day of his appointment to illustrate how far 
Wolfsburg had developed in a comparatively short time. 

On 1 January 1948 ... I took on the management of the Volkswagenwerk. I was faced with a 
desolate heap of rubble, a horde of desperate people, the torso of a deserted town - an 
amorphous mass which had never had any organising principle, no factory administration in a 
real sense, without a programme or any rational work itinerary. Something new had to be 
engendered because there was nothing there and had never been anything to build on at all. 

Born in 1899, Heinz Nordhoff had progressed from BMW to Opel, where 
he quickly climbed the ranks to director status, through his workaholic 
nature and eagerness to accomplish all that was set before him. Despatched 
to the United States on several occasions and to General Motors 
specifically, Nordhoff was fully conversant with the ways of efficient mass- 
production. In 1939 he was transferred to Berlin to direct Opel’s operations 
there, and a little over three years later he was appointed Director General 
of the Brandenburg factory, at the time the largest lorry plant in Europe. For 
his services to the war effort, and despite his lack of party membership, the 
Nazis awarded Nordhoff the rank of Wehrwirtschaftsfuhrer. 




A series of carefully staged publicity shots taken in the mid-1950s 
portrayed Nordhoff as the ‘King of Wolfsburg’, a title he thoroughly 
deserved. 

The Opel plant fell in the American zone of occupation and, under their 
rules of de-Nazification, Nordhoff was summarily dismissed. He found 
stopgap employment with the widow of the owner of the Hamburg Opel 
dealership. It was here that he was ‘discovered’ by Hirst and his colleagues. 
Two days of interviews and factory walkabouts convinced the Major that 
Nordhoff was eminently suitable for the top job, rather than merely that of 
technical manager. After meeting Hirst’s superior, Colonel Charles 
Radclyffe, Nordhoff was appointed Director General with effect from 1 
January 1948. Hirst and his colleagues immediately retired to a background 
role. 

Nordhoff’s early assessment of the British Beetle was that it had ‘more 
flaws than a dog has fleas’, while production numbers were commercially 
unviable. The cost of producing a single car was unknown, while the 
number of man-hours required to build one stood at a totally unacceptable 
four hundred. Speaking in the United States in November 1958, on his 
acceptance of the Elmer A. Sperry Award for his significant contribution in 
the field of transport, Nordhoff declared that he ‘had to start from scratch in 
the real sense of the word’: 

Seven thousand workers were painfully producing six thousand cars a year, provided it didn’t 
rain too much. Most of the roof and all of the windows had been destroyed... 109.6 men were 
required to produce one car per day... Weak points in the design had to be sorted out, 





bottlenecks in production had to be broken, and problems of material procurement, quality 
control, personnel had to be solved. There was no sales organisation ... and I was determined 
that, of all things, Volkswagen should have the best service in the world. 

The result of Nordhoff’s work was a new breed of Beetle, the De Luxe or 
Export model, which was launched in July 1949. Although mechanically 
identical to what now became the Standard model, the De Luxe benefited 
from a comparative abundance of chrome and brightwork, and full-gloss 
paintwork with a variety of colour options. Expensive-looking ivory- 
coloured fittings rather than basic black, a full-headlining which extended 
to door pillars and window surrounds, superior upholstery fitted to 
redesigned and easily adjustable seats, and a de-luxe dashboard graced the 
interior. Most importantly, a degree of reliability unheard of in previous 
years was apparent. 










































The new De Luxe or Export model was portrayed as a luxury 
limousine rather than basic transport for those attempting to purchase 
their first car (1952). 

Beginning the policy of continual improvement, the De Luxe was soon to 
benefit from hydraulic rather than cable brakes, which were first part of the 
specification in April 1950. In October 1952, the Export model received a 
partial makeover, with a totally redesigned dashboard, further trim 
enhancements, smaller wheels with fatter tyres and, to the delight of many, 
the introduction of synchromesh on all forward gears other than first. From 
March 1953 the metal between the two panes of glass that formed the rear 
window was removed, a simple ploy that modernised the car’s appearance 
instantly. 



The Beetle in the guise of a car suitable for ‘ladies who lunch’ (1952). 





The sunroof model was added to the Beetle range in April 1950, 
although this image dates from 1952. 

Of the 46,146 Beetles that left Wolfsburg in 1949, 32,557, or 71 per cent, 
were destined for the home market. By 1952 that percentage had dropped to 
62, a trend that would continue throughout the decade and beyond, while 
production numbers increased beyond measure. Beetle annual production in 
1949 grew by 26,902, more than the total produced in Nordhoff’s first year 
of 1948. Again, in 1950, the increase in production over the previous twelve 
months amounted to 35,833 cars. By 1955, the year when the millionth 
Beetle (painted gold and with diamante-encrusted bumpers) appeared, 
annual production had risen to 279,986 cars, fewer than 45 per cent of 
which were destined for use on the German autobahns. 





Quality and attention to detail rapidly became Beetle hallmarks. Here 
two women admire their reflections in the high-gloss paintwork of a 
1951 Cabriolet. 

Nordhoff’s strategy had worked in a spectacular way on all fronts. His 
policy of continual improvement, perfection in build quality and a world- 
class service organisation had paid handsome dividends both at home and 
abroad. Investment in working practices was such that by 1955 Nordhoff 
was able to reduce the cost to purchasers of all models without lowering 
standards and, even by the turn of the decade, hold such prices. As early as 
1951, revenue from exports had reached 121.6 million deutschmarks (DM), 
with 35,742 Volkswagens being despatched to twenty-nine countries. 
Although the main buyers were Belgium, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands and Finland, the Beetle’s sales had already stretched as far as 
Brazil. CKD (‘completely knocked-down’) kits were being assembled in 
Ireland, and plans were well advanced to produce the Beetle in South 
Africa. By 1953 export revenue had risen to 254.2 million DM, while the 
number of cars despatched to other countries had risen to 68,754. Two years 
later, to coincide with the arrival of the millionth Beetle, Nordhoff could 



proudly proclaim that his Volkswagen was exported to over a hundred 
countries, a tally that included an increasingly significant market - the 
United States. From the two cars sent to America in 1949, sales had grown 
to 35,581 cars in the twelve months of 1955, and there was much more to 
come. The story of how this was achieved demonstrates Nordhoff’s 
determination to infiltrate probably the most lucrative market in the world. 



The rather basic Standard model was rarely photographed but in this 
picture dating from 1952 it is depicted as a suitable vehicle for the 
businessman. 
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This carefully composed press image was released in March 1953 to 
promote the new oval-shaped rear window, which replaced the earlier 
split-pane version. Somehow, the car looked much more modem and 
less Germanic in nature. 


Ben Pon, on the left, was the first man with a mission to sell the Beetle 
to the United States. 







The Beetle became an increasingly familiar sight on American 
highways as the 1950s progressed. 

First to be sent as Volkswagen’s ambassador was the redoubtable Ben 
Pon. He has often been cited as the man whose hasty sketch was the 
inspiration behind Volkswagen’s delivery van, pick-up and people carrier, 















































known as the Transporter, as well as a pioneer importer of Beetles even at a 
time when the Export model was nothing more than a passing thought in the 
mind of the newly appointed Director General. Above all, he was a larger 
than life character with an ability to sell anything to anyone. Arriving in 
New York in January 1949, Pon met with a barrage of adverse publicity and 
a blunt refusal by dealers to contemplate a car they regarded as both too 
small and grossly underpowered. Pon ended up selling his ‘sample’ simply 
to pay his hotel bill. 

Next to go was Nordhoff himself, who described his venture as an ‘utter 
failure’, with hostility to the concept being even more pronounced. 
Changing tactics, the Director General engaged the Austrian Max Hoffman, 
whose showroom of European cars had proved notably successful since its 
opening in Manhattan in 1947, to take the Beetle under his wing. Hoffman 
announced that he would import one thousand per month to start with, but 
in the event neither customers nor salesmen of luxury metal were interested 
in the Beetle. In the calendar year 1950 just 157 cars were sold, with a 
miserable 390 following in the next year. By 1953 that figure had slowly 
crept up to a still dismal 1,013 Beetles, while Hoffman disdainfully 
declared the Beetle an ‘unsaleable commodity’ in the United States. Now at 
his most dynamically autocratic, Nordhoff sacked Hoffman and decreed via 
his export manager that already successful German personnel would be 
deployed. Gottfried Lange raised Volkswagen’s flag in San Francisco, while 
the non-English-speaking former Messerschmitt pilot Will van de Kamp, 
surely the most maverick individual imaginable, was posted to New York. 
Sheer hard work and, above all, belief in the product guaranteed that both 
Lange, the ultimate organiser and administrator, and van de Kamp, the 
definitive if unorthodox salesman, succeeded. From an initial ramp up to 
the 6,344 Beetles sold in 1954, the number had multiplied many times to a 
magnificent 55,690 two years later, but even that figure was small by 
comparison with that of the last year of the decade, when 150,601 Beetles 
were bought by the American public. 




Issued by the office of Frank Novotny, ‘Pressechef des 
Volkswagenwerks’, this carefully posed shot shows the 250,000th 
Beetle to be built especially for the United States market being put 
through its paces at the company’s Ehra-Lessien testing ground in late 


1958. 







Dating from 1953, this image is thought to depict the arrival of the first 
batch of Beetles to be officially exported to Britain. 

Nordhoff’s tactic with regard to Britain, the home of the small car, and 
the country where anti-German feelings lingered longest, had to be more 
subtle. He offered the equivalent of a franchise to the pioneering assembler 
of Volkswagens in Ireland, Stephen O’Flaherty. Amazingly, there was 
strong demand for small cars in Britain as British manufacturers were 
persuaded to export around 70 per cent of their production, invariably 
targeting countries that had been part of the Empire. The first two hundred 
right-hand-drive (RHD) Beetles arrived in Britain in July 1953. By the end 
of the year a rather disappointing 945 had been sold, with O’Flaherty 
recording a £4,000 loss. To make matters worse, anti-German-motivated 
vandalism to cars unloaded at Harwich docks, including dents in panels and 
upturned, acid-leaking batteries, grew to such an extent that three out of 
four cars were affected. When Germany announced that, owing to demand 
elsewhere, it would be unable to produce any more RHD models for the 





foreseeable future, O’Flaherty must have wondered if his investment had 
been worthwhile. Fortunately, Nordhoff’s personal intervention resulted in a 
special RHD Saturday shift, while a ship was chartered to take the cars 
direct to London. Hard work and determination ensured that 3,260 Beetles 
were sold in 1954, a figure that had more than doubled by 1958, when 
7,436 such cars found British owners. 

Two factors helped the Beetle to become established in Britain. In 1958 
the government rescinded the import licensing system implemented by the 
Board of Trade, which had imposed an annual quota of imported cars 
equally split between manufacturers. Volkswagen had regularly required 
more. The previous year, O’Flaherty’s company, incorporated on 1 January 
1953, Volkswagen Motors Ltd, had been absorbed into the Thomas Tilling 
group of companies, which ensured expansion was possible owing to the 
increase in capital. The car’s reputation for reliability grew while hostility 
to anything German subsided. 








By the start of the 1960s the Beetle was a fairly common sight on 
Britain’s roads. Here, the Beetle can be seen on an unmade road in the 
tranquil countryside around Loch Lomond. 

1964 marked the sale of the 100,000th Beetle in Britain and in the 
following year 28,000 cars were imported. By the time of Nordhoff’s death 
in 1968 annual sales had risen by a further five thousand and Volkswagen 
Motors Ltd was the largest foreign importer of cars in Britain. 

In August 1955, when the momentous occasion of the production of the 
millionth Beetle occurred, Wolfsburg’s publicity department arranged the 
most extravagant of celebrations, involving some 160,000 people from 
many parts of the globe. Nordhoff took centre stage alongside his car and, 
amongst many other pronouncements, confirmed that exports accounted for 
55 per cent of the business. He stated that during 1955 some 35,000 cars 
would make their way to the United States, 28,000 to Sweden, 18,000 to 
Belgium, 14,000 to the Netherlands, 12,000 to Switzerland and 10,000 to 
Austria, amongst many other countries. However, more was to come as by 
the 1960s one of Volkswagen’s frequently used marketing straplines 
referred to the Beetle being ‘a favourite in 136 countries’. 




Beetles for the American market leaving the factory in 1956. 




Although Cabriolet production numbers lagged way behind those of 
the saloon, the practically hand-built car remained an essential part of 
Nordhoff’s range and was well promoted throughout. These four 
images date from 1954 to the mid-1960s and illustrate the lifestyle 
aspect of ownership of the most expensive Beetle. 

With the importance of export stressed, two other factors are crucial in 
the Beetle’s story. The first concerns investment, for, while Nordhoff 
appreciated the compliment behind the marketing department’s slogan Es 
lohnt sich, auf einen Volkswagen zu warten (‘A Volkswagen is worth 
waiting for’), he was aware that as rival manufacturers strove to gain 






position, a wait of six months or even a year for a Beetle could ultimately 
be his undoing. 




Speaking in Switzerland in March 1960, Nordhoff revealed the extent of 
the investments made merely to catch up. First, though, he reminded his 
audience that ten years ago, in 1950, total Beetle production for the year 
stood at 81,979 cars, whereas the prediction for 1960 was that the company 
would produce 817,000 vehicles, including Transporters (in fact 865,858 
Beetles and Transporters left the Wolfsburg and Hanover factories). 





We decided two years ago to do something decisive to normalise the relationship. In 1959, we 
invested 500 million DM and boosted production by 1,000 Volkswagens per day to 3,000 per 
day. In 1960, we will once again invest 500 million DM. In January we boosted production by 
100 Volkswagens per day, in February, by another 100 per day and at the start of March, once 
again by 100 per day. By the end of 1960, we shall produce 4,000 Volkswagens daily. Then 
we believe we shall have reached a balance between supply and demand, so that we can 
deliver Volkswagens to customers without a waiting period. 

Some enthusiasts and authors maintain that the larger VW1500, introduced 
in the latter part of 1961, was intended as a Beetle replacement. Nordhoff 
was rightly dismissive of such suggestions at the time. Back in 1949, he had 
farmed out production of the niche-market Cabriolet version of the Beetle 
to coachbuilders Wilhelm Karmann, a tactic that would be repeated with the 
sporty-bodied VW Karmann Ghia of 1955 ancestry. Until either production 
targets or consumer demand could be met, Nordhoff would not be 
sidetracked by other cars. The arrival of the VW 1500 signified NordhofFs 
belief that Beetle production numbers were at last compatible with orders 
for the car. 

Although Nordhoff frequently asked his research and development 
department to experiment with prototypes that might match or exceed the 
Beetle’s qualities, the Director General took a unique stand amongst 
manufacturing bosses, one of constant improvement of a model, rather than 
frequent replacement. Volkswagen could, and no doubt would, have 
survived without such an unusual policy, but, for all the export triumphs 
and investment care, the Beetle would not have done. This is the second 
crucial factor in the Beetle’s story. 

While Nordhoff was always happy to outline what he had done and why, 
two key speeches are sufficient to tell the story of the Beetle’s longevity. 
The first has already been referred to: the occasion when he collected the 
Sperry award in 1958. 

I am firmly convinced that there will always be a market in this world ... for simple, 
economical and dependable transportation, and for an honest value in performance and 
quality. I am certain that all over the world ... there are millions of people who will gladly 
exchange chromium plated gadgets and excessive power for economy, long life and 
inexpensive maintenance. 

So I have decided to stick to the policy that has served us so well... The Volkswagen of 
today looks almost exactly like the prototype model that was produced more than 20 years 
ago, but every single part of this car has been refined and improved over the years - these will 
continue to be our ‘model changes’. This policy has required, of course, a great deal in the 
way of determination and courage, on the part of myself and members of our organisation. 

But it has led us to success, and there is no greater justification than success, as every 
engineer will agree. 



The second occasion was when Nordhoff presented the flower-bedecked 
five-millionth Beetle to the International Red Cross on 5 December 1961. 
Then he outlined his personal mission statement, confirming the Beetle’s 
pivotal role for the foreseeable future. His task was ‘to develop one model 
of car to its highest technical excellence’, while dedicating Volkswagen ‘to 
the attainment of the highest quality’. A priority was to ‘destroy the notion 
that such high quality can only be attained at high prices’, just as ‘giving the 
car the highest value and to build it so that it retains that value’ was 
paramount. 















Here the Beetle is variously depicted by the banks of a river in Sri 
Lanka, in a desert landscape, and with a family of weekend picnickers. 

It was Nordhoff’s car for all countries and all occasions. 

Thus, while avoiding technicalities, during Nordhoff’s twenty-year reign 
there were significant changes made to the body of the Beetle: in October 
1952, revised dashboard and external fittings; March 1953, new rear 
window; July 1957, completely new dashboard and significantly larger rear 
window; July 1964, larger windows all round; and, most dramatic of all, in 
July 1967, redesigned wings, vertically set headlights and girder-style 
bumpers. The Beetle’s celebrated flat-four air-cooled engine was upgraded 
from 25PS to 30PS in December 1953, from 30PS to 34PS in July 1960, 
from 34PS to 40PS in July 1965, and, in the following year, while retaining 
the 40PS engine, Nordhoff added a 44PS l,493cc version. From July 1960 
the Beetle’s gearbox benefited from synchromesh on all forward gears, and 
from July 1967 all except the base model 1200 gained 12-volt instead of 6- 
volt electrics. 




Nordhoff used the occasion of the presentation of the five-millionth 
Beetle to the International Red Cross to remind his audience of his, 
and therefore Volkswagen’s, philosophy. 

Just as the 1950s had seen production numbers multiply, so too did the 
1960s. Where formerly the achievement of the magic million had justified 
celebrations on a grand scale, only real landmarks, such as the five- 
millionth Beetle mentioned previously, warranted more than a cursory nod 
in the direction of the bestseller. Volkswagen had grown from a bombed-out 
factory with a Nazi-financed car of dubious merit to challenge the most 
significant manufacturers. By the 1960s only the American-owned giants 
Ford and General Motors could guarantee to exceed Volkswagen in total 
production numbers, and even they could not claim of a single model, as 
Nordhoff was able to announce of the Beetle at the end of 1965, that for the 
first time production had exceeded one million cars in a twelve-month 










period. Between Wolfsburg and Emden, a factory constructed for the 
specific purpose of coping with demand for the Beetle in the United States, 
and the mixture of satellite operations, either assembling cars from kits 
supplied by Wolfsburg, or offering full manufacturing facilities, such as in 
Brazil and South Africa, 1,090,863 cars were produced for an equal number 
of happy owners. 

The Beetle and Nordhoff had become one, both seemingly invincible, 
and both, apparently, equally irreplaceable. 










The 1968 model-year car was described as the ‘New Beetle’, such 
were the number of changes in its appearance. 


POOR MANAGEMENT AND NEW 
BEETLES: 1968-78 

W hen Nordhoff spoke at the customary New Year’s reception for key 
Volkswagen importers and distributors held on 6 January 1968, and 
coincidentally his sixty-ninth birthday, the Director General’s message must 
have been reassuring to the vast majority attending: 

...the star of the Beetle is still shining with undinrinished brightness and you see for 
yourselves every day what vitality there is hidden in this car, which has been pronounced 
dead more often than all those designs of which hardly a memory remains... 

However, all was not as it appeared. Plans were well advanced for Nordhoff 
to retire, an enforced move brought about by events of the last two years 
and his visibly failing health. Sadly, after exerting himself once too often, 
Heinz Nordhoff died in Wolfsburg hospital on 12 April 1968. A successor 
was in place, but he was not a man of Nordhoff’s choice, and he would 
soon prove to be the biggest threat to the Beetle for over thirty years. 

In 1966 Germany suffered its first bout of depression since the war’s end. 
The country was not alone, but the shock was greater after so many years of 
the so-called ‘economic miracle’. Although normally restrained in his 
political views, Nordhoff spoke out about government policy, believing it to 
be fundamentally wrong for Volkswagen and other car manufacturers. 

For a number of years a small but vociferous band of journalists had 
baited the Director General with the jibe that the Beetle was out of date. 
Notwithstanding further leaps in production numbers, there was a genuine 
concern that the home market was gradually tiring of the product. Other 
manufacturers appeared to be outpacing Volkswagen in terms of the 
abilities of their products and potentially in sheer volume of sales as well. 



West German Beetle sales peaked at 363,955 cars in 1962, dropped by the 
best part of sixty thousand the following year, and rallied to 339,257 in 
1964. From there, annual home-market sales figures appeared to be slowly 
ebbing away, providing useful ammunition for anyone Nordhoff happened 
to cross. When challenged by the Director General, the German finance 
minister, Franz-Josef Strauss, attacked Volkswagen, accusing Nordhoff of 
‘hoarding up vast financial reserves over many years’, ‘producing too many 
cars and too few ideas’, proclaiming that ‘two glorious initials on the 
bonnet of a car don’t make up for a lack of comfort’, and denouncing the 
company for producing ‘the wrong models’. Possibly Strauss’s most 
dangerous remark came in the form of a question. What would happen, he 
asked, ‘when the USA stop being amused by the Beetle’? 

Although Nordhoff responded by pointing out that 68 per cent of exports 
did not go to the United States, and repudiated the claim that Volkswagen 
was incapable of changing model by pointing to the imminent arrival of a 
brand-new design of Transporter, the damage was done. The structure of 
Volkswagen was such that majority ownership was divided between the 
Bonn government and the state of Lower Saxony, in whose territory it lay. 
Strauss used this structure to his advantage, charging Josef Rust, his former 
aide, the recently appointed chairman of the supervisory board, with the 
task of ensuring that Nordhoff retired, and that his successor could be relied 
upon to follow an appropriate political line. 



Kurt Lotz, Director General 1968-71. His disastrous tenure of office 
weakened the Beetle’s position and Volkswagen’s profitability to such 
an extent that he was removed from the job when his contract was due 
for renewal. 

Thus Kurt Lotz, an industrialist, but a man singularly lacking experience 
in automobile manufacture, ousted Nordhoff’s former protege and the 
former head of VW of America, Carl Hahn, as his chosen successor. 


Nordhoff’s death, before his retirement could be enforced, simply smoothed 
the way for Lotz. Within a very short time, the new man was declaring that 
Volkswagen had been ‘immovable under a single director for the past 
twenty years’. Melodramatically, he announced that Volkswagen’s ‘only 
chance for survival’ was a ‘new car’, and in so doing immediately 
weakened the company’s position. More followed, culminating in the 
remarkably crass statement that ‘Wolfsburg will never see the 20 million 
mark ... we will not repeat Ford’s mistake’, and the puerile announcement 
that the Beetle’s appeal was ‘tending to die down in some markets’. 



Beetle production at its peak in 1971. 

The initial problem was that Lotz’s utterances flew in the face of the 
facts. Beetle production numbers actually grew under his watch. In 1968 
more cars were produced than ever before, with a figure of 1,136,134 for 
the twelve-month period. In 1969 the number increased still further to 
1,219,314 Beetles and, while the 1970 figure fell to 1,196,099, the Beetle 












































was resurgent in 1971, when 1,291,612 cars left the various factories. In the 
United States new records were being set, with 423,008 drivers taking 
possession of a new Beetle in 1968, to be followed by significant, if not 
quite as spectacular, numbers thereafter. Even the home market, long quoted 
by the Beetle’s critics as a foreteller of trends, saw improvement. In 1968 
259,276 new cars were registered, followed by 311,323 in 1969 and 
323,513 in 1970, by which time Lotz had to significantly raise the Beetle’s 
price to pay for his misdemeanours elsewhere. 



A consignment of Beetles ready to depart for the United States, c. 

1969. 

Lotz’s progress towards replacing the Beetle was either painfully slow, as 
in the case of prototypes emanating from the design and engineering studies 
of sportscar manufacturers Porsche AG, or simply misjudged. Determined 
to make his mark, Lotz negotiated the purchase of NSU, a company with 
new models virtually ready to go. Thus Volkswagen launched the K70 in 







August 1970; and, although this car was not a replacement for the Beetle 
but competition for Nordhoff’s larger air-cooled models, it epitomised 
Lotz’s woolly thinking and lack of care for the company’s reputation. With 
its dull, uncompromising, three-box shape, an undeniably bad drag 
coefficient of 0.51, and an associated thirst for fuel, it quickly developed a 
reputation for faults, including both overheating and questionable engine 
reliability. Lotz had deliberately pitched its price lower than he might have 
wished, shaving profit margins dramatically, so that it was more 
competitive, not with products on the open market, but with the VW411 and 
the Audi 100 in his own stable. 



Lotz’s sole contribution to the Beetle’s development, the 1302, 
sometimes nicknamed the ‘pregnant Beetle’, because of its ponderous 
frontal appearance. 




With its semi-trailing arm rear axle (borrowed from the automatic 
model) and, more importantly, MacPherson strut front suspension, 

Lotz’s 1302 Beetle was the first to benefit from a l,584cc 50PS 
engine. 

The result of Lotz’s general mismanagement was clear to see in 
Volkswagen’s profitability. From a healthy 339 million DM in 1968, the 
figure shrank year by year, so that in 1971 Volkswagen was just 12 million 
DM from making its first ever loss. Inevitably, confidence in the Director 
General had waned considerably and when Lotz’s contract was due for 
renewal, in October of 1971, he was unceremoniously ousted. 

Curiously, for a Director General so openly hostile to everything that had 
gone before him, Lotz still pursued Nordhoff’s policy of continual 
improvement, albeit, no doubt, grudgingly. Apart from the addition of an 
automatic to the Beetle range in September 1968 (in reality one of the last 
developments of the Nordhoff era), Lotz oversaw the arrival of a more 
powerful l,600cc 50PS engine for the 1971 model year, a power unit 
available only in conjunction with his other initiative, a Beetle with a 
significantly larger boot. MacPherson-type front suspension allowed the 
designers to create the much less popular ‘pregnant’ Beetle. 

Although Lotz had been dismissed by the time of the Beetle’s final major 
‘upgrade’, it was his misjudgement of the situation that gave rise to it. The 
big-booted Beetle had been named the 1302 (and in 50PS guise the 1302S) 
simply because a now long-forgotten Simca had already laid claim to the 
title 1301. Panicked that American health and safety legislation might bar 















sales of the Beetle because the distance between the driver and the 
windscreen was not sufficient, Lotz ordered development of a curved- 
screen Beetle, which was christened the 1303. To the horror of fans, this 
Beetle lacked the traditional, simple metal dashboard, instead featuring a 
plastic moulded affair that could have found a place in any of its 
contemporaries. 



The 1303 Beetle - still ‘pregnant’, but now with a noticeably curved 
windscreen. 




The 1303’s plastic moulded dashboard would have been at home in 
any Ford, Vauxhall or British Leyland product of the day. 



The 1303 Beetle assembly line, 1973. 















Lotz’s successor was a Volkswagen man through and through. Rudolph 
Leiding had gained a reputation as a trouble-shooter and problem-solver. He 
was trained in the Nordhoff school and his rise had been meteoric. 
Recognising that it was unrealistic to try to turn the clock back, he set in 
motion a programme that would ensure Volkswagen had a new model range 
in the fastest possible time. The Passat was essentially a reworked Audi 80, 
and the Polo was no more than a re-badged Audi 50, but the model 
perceived as the direct Beetle replacement, the Golf, was brand-new. The 
Passat appeared in the summer of 1973, replacing the VW1600 and 
VW412. The Scirocco, a car based on the Golf’s running gear but with a 
sporty body, arrived in the early spring of 1974 and tested the water for the 
imminent arrival of the Golf, which was available for sale in the summer of 
the same year. The Polo came last, and should also be seen as a Beetle 
replacement, chronic inflation having taken the Golf out of the market for 
some of those who would previously have bought the Beetle. 



Rudolph Leiding, Director General from 1971 to 1975. He 
successfully replaced the Beetle as Volkswagen’s mainstay, but the 
costs involved and the losses incurred proved to be his undoing. 

As far as the Beetle was concerned, Leiding did little other than preside 
over the relatively muted celebrations held on 17 February 1972 to mark 
total production exceeding that of the Model T Ford. Car number 
15,007,034, Der Weltmeister or World Champion, was finished in the new, 
and at the time unique, shade of Marathon Metallic, featured special wheels 
and was based on the top-of-the-range MacPherson strut 1302S. Curiously, 
the British market was offered the more mundane 1300, but at least the 
1,500 examples produced still sported ten-spoke steel Lemmertz wheels, 
while owners were also presented with a certificate, which included a 
celebratory medal. 



Leiding headed proceedings when Beetle production overtook that of 
the Model T Ford in February 1972. No doubt the new Director 
General’s mind was elsewhere as he struggled with the process of 
developing a replacement range of cars. 

The World Champion Beetle led the way for a line of specials, all of 
which offered little more than additional trim, the occasional out-of-the- 
ordinary paint colour, and perhaps special decals or badges. Typical of such 
cars was the British market GT Beetle, a run of 2,500 cars produced to 
coincide with the occasion of the import of the 300,000th Beetle in 
December 1972. The GT was in reality a RHD version of the German 
market 1300S, a torsion-bar Beetle with the more powerful 1600 engine and 
disc brakes. It sported larger rear-light clusters (like those of the curved- 
screen 1303), a black padded dash and cloth upholstery. Other elements of 
the package, including the GT badge on the engine lid, a sports ‘shifter’ and 
tunnel tray, fell to the dealer to fit. 


Britain also had its own Last Edition Beetle. Produced in September 
1977, the car was essentially a standard 1200L but finished in Diamond 
Silver, a colour not available as an option for the RHD market. Owners 
received a plaque indicating the number of their car out of a batch of three 
hundred. Unfortunately, the British marketing department claimed that six 
hundred final-edition cars were produced, causing confusion. The 
additional three hundred were finished in a variety of colours and were not 
offered with a plaque. 

To make way for the VW Golf, Beetle production came to an end at 
Wolfsburg on 1 July 1974, at a point when 11,916,519 cars had been built at 
the factory. Beetle manufacture continued at Hanover, Brussels and most 
notably Emden, but in July 1975 and the end of the latest model year, the 
range was trimmed considerably. Other than in Cabriolet form, the curved 
screen 1303 was no more, while production of the traditional flat-screen 
Beetle was more or less restricted to basic and De Luxe versions powered 
by the classic 34PS engine of 1960 vintage. 



1 July 1974: the last Beetle to be manufactured on the Wolfsburg 
production line. 





Although Leiding had undoubtedly ‘saved’ Volkswagen, his actions had 
come at a price. In his first year, profits amounted to 86 million DM, to be 
followed by 109 million DM a year later. However, in 1974 the 
combination of investments totalling 1,187 DM, oil crises and economic 
turmoil led to a massive loss of 555 million DM, with a prediction of more 
to come the following year. Along with Leiding’s blunt and sometimes 
seemingly deliberately antagonistic style, this proved too much for 
Volkswagen’s supervisory board. Leiding appears to have been forced to 
resign on 9 January 1975 and was succeeded by a former Ford man, Toni 
Schmucker, who has since been widely credited with making Volkswagen 
profitable once more. 



A legend in its lifetime, the Beetle did float (providing a few holes 
were plugged) and, with a propeller fitted, was capable of reasonably 
lengthy sea journeys. 

Beetle production numbers tumbled from 791,053 in the year the Golf 
was introduced to 441,116 in 1975 and 383,277 during 1976. Even more 
importantly, West German sales fell from 118,915 in 1974 to just 15,914 in 
1976, and 6,524 in 1977. On 19 January 1978 the last Beetle to be built on 
German soil, a basic 1200, rolled off the Emden assembly line, the 
16,255,500th such car to have emanated from the Fatherland, and at a point 
when worldwide production stood at 19,300,000. 



The Cabriolet Beetle in 1303 guise. It continued in this form until its 
demise in January 1980, despite the axing of the saloon version in July 
1975. 




Kein Auto ouf der Welt ist so be- 
konnt wie der Kdfer. Er kennt keine 
Klassenunterschiede, er ist kein Sta- 
tussymbol. Seit 50 Jahren sieht der 
Kafer unverkennbar wie ein Kdfer 
aus. Ein halbes Jahrhundert wurde 
er gebaut, fast 21millionenmal ver- 


Der letzte Kafer, 

kauft. Einsame Weltrekorde in der 
Geschichte des Automobils. 

Jetzt gibt's ein Happy-End. Der 
Kdfer verabschiedet sich von seinem 
Millionen-Publikum. Mit den letzten 
2.400 Exemplaren seiner Art. Exclu- 
siv und sportlich ausgestotlet, wie Sie 


hier selbst nachlesen kdnnen. 

Zwar verschwindet der Kdfer aus 
unseren Volkswagen-Prospekten und 
ous dem Schauraum der V. A.G Part¬ 
ner. Aber auf unseren StraBen wird 
er weiter fahren. Noch ein ganzes 
Weilchen. 
















The 50 Jahre Kcifer (50-year or Jubilee Beetle), the last edition to be 
officially imported to Europe from Mexico by Volkswagen. 


THE LASTING LEGACY: 1978- 
2003 AND BEYOND 

T he Brazilian operation in Sao Paulo was so significant that by July 
1967 it had produced its 500,000th Fusca (as the car was known in that 
country). In March 1972 the millionth such car left the assembly line while, 
just four years later, in mid-1976 the two-millionth Brazilian Beetle 
emerged. Sao Paulo’s influence also extended to other South American 
countries as Brazil supplied CKD kits to Venezuela, Uruguay, Peru and 
other nations. More remarkably, the Brazilian Beetle was assembled in 
Nigeria between 1975 and 1989. 

After a period of falling sales, culminating in just 34,000 Fuscas being 
bought on the home market, what was assumed would be the last Brazilian 
Beetle ever produced left the assembly line on 7 December 1986, at a time 
when the total production number stood at 3,321,251 cars. A government 
initiative to encourage more first-time car buyers from lower social strata 
resulted in production beginning again in August 1993, at a rate of two 
hundred Beetles per day. However, a further change of policy meant that on 
11 July 1996 production finally ended. 

Against such a background, it might appear surprising that Schmucker 
chose Mexico rather than Brazil to carry the Beetle’s mantle in Europe 
when production at Emden ceased. However, this would be to overlook the 
fact that the Brazilian operation had always been somewhat wayward in its 
nature. A 1978 Brazilian Beetle demonstrated significant differences from 
its European counterpart. 




Fusco. a«\ 

As boas ideias sao simples. 


Although this late-model Brazilian Beetle or Fusca shows signs of 
having been updated, in other respects, most notably the size of its 
windscreen and side windows, its maverick status is instantly apparent. 

Operations in Mexico dated back to 1954, first through imports and then, 
following government demands for home content, to CKD assembly. 
However, in 1966, when a new factory was opened in Puebla, 78 miles 
from Mexico City, full manufacture ensued. Mexico’s unstable economy, 
peppered with financial crises, ensured that production lurched violently 
from strikingly good to apparently dismal. Nevertheless, managers were 
delighted to offer 35,303 Beetles in 1970, and ecstatic when four years later 
the number had risen to 77,391. A sharp decline followed, but, with the 
stimulus of exports to Europe in 1978, production clawed its way back up 
to a total of 51,697 cars. 



Mexico, May 1981: a cause for celebrations - the arrival of the 
twenty-millionth Beetle. 

Mexico (along with Brazil and its satellites) ensured that total Beetle 
production reached 20 million in May 1981, while Puebla was responsible 
for the final special Beetle to go to Europe, the so-called 50 Jahre Kafer. 
Designed to be both a last-edition model (the latest Director General, Carl 
Hahn, having finally decided to end production of a car that now accounted 
for less than fifteen thousand sales annually across several countries), and 
to acknowledge that the Beetle’s origins could be traced back to 1935, over 
three thousand such cars were produced. 

In the style of the Nordhoff era, the Mexican Beetle developed gradually, 
so that by the time production finally ended in 2003 it had undergone 
several facelifts. In 1991 Digifant fuel injection was introduced, and in 
1992 some of the chromework was stripped away. Wider, colour-coded 
bumpers, painted headlight surrounds, a lack of hubcaps, stylish cloth 
upholstery and even a coloured, rather than white, headlining ensued. 








In 1997 the Mexican Sedan was available in two guises: the Clasico 
(pictured), and the City. Colours available ranged from Azul Maritimo 
(navy) and Verde Perlado (metallic green) to Rojo Verona (red) and 
Negro Onix (black). 






The end of an era: the last Beetle to be produced anywhere in the 
world leaves the assembly line in Mexico on 30 July 2003, after a total 
production run of 21,529,464. 

After periods of widely fluctuating production, from peaks of more than 
84,000 cars a year to an envisaged low of 7,500 in 2003, exacerbated by 
legislation removing the Beetle as an appropriate option for taxi drivers, the 
very last Beetle, number 21,529,464, secured its place in the museum at 
Wolfsburg direct from the Puebla assembly line. 

Several years before Beetle production was discontinued, it had been 
joined by the New Beetle, with the two cars being produced side by side in 
Mexico. 

The reasoning behind the New Beetle is interesting, as is its questionable 
popularity. Bearing no relation to the classic Beetle, other than a deliberate 
attempt to reproduce its curvaceous lines, the New Beetle was little more 
than a marketing ploy, and a desperate one at that. Ever since the original 
Beetle was replaced by the VW Golf, or VW Rabbit as the mark one 
incarnation was known in the United States, sales had faltered there. An all- 






time low was reached in 1993, when a future-threatening 49,533 
Volkswagens of all types were imported. The development of what was at 
first named Concept 1, the whirl of publicity surrounding it, and its release 
in the United States as the New Beetle in the spring of 1998 generated a 
wealth of interest in all of Volkswagen’s products. 55,842 New Beetles 
were sold in its launch year, but by the following year sales of both the 
Jetta, the booted version of the Golf, and the Passat had rocketed. 
Volkswagen of America had succeeded in restoring confidence in the VW 
brand through production of a car with a modified Golf chassis and a body 
reminiscent of the Beetle. 

The magnetic power of an outstanding marketing campaign is 
undoubtedly a good topic with which to conclude this history of the Beetle, 
for it was through just such activity that the already popular Volkswagen 
acquired cult status and in so doing became the iconic phenomenon that it 
has been ever since. 

As more and more Beetles were sold in the United States during the 
second half of the 1950s, the Detroit manufacturers decided that they had to 
combat this influx with new, small cars of their own. Alarmed by the 
possible consequences, the recently appointed head of Volkswagen of 
America, Carl Hahn, decided to advertise the Beetle’s presence for the first 
time. After numerous interviews, Hahn lighted upon Doyle, Dane, 
Bernbach (DDB), a young agency of ten years standing, and one with a 
radically different approach. Previously, car advertisements were simply 
untruthful, as artists and copywriters exaggerated both the car’s lines and its 
ability. Exotic backgrounds and suave, sophisticated passengers did nothing 
to suggest reality. DDB, on the other hand, presented one clear image, with 
text comprising a single, truthful story per advertisement. The skill of the 
copywriters and their self-denigrating style revolutionised advertising and 
coincidentally turned the Beetle into a sought-after car for the rich and 
famous. 




Although Volkswagen didn’t organise specific advertising campaigns 
in the 1950s, they were fortunate to secure the talents of probably the 
most skilled automobile artist of the day. This image of the Cabriolet 
version of the Beetle was most likely his first brochure cover for them 
and dates either to late 1950, or the first months of 1951. 

Beetle sales duly soared and among the ranks of rich and famous owners 
could be found Princess Margaret and her husband, Lord Snowdon, King 
Baudouin and Queen Fabiola of the Belgians, the film star Paul Newman 
and his actress wife, Joanne Woodward, and the musician John Lennon 
(whose other cars at the time were a Rolls-Royce and a Ferrari). Other 
prominent people, such as the paediatrician Dr Benjamin Spock and the 
aviator Charles Lindbergh, were quick to follow suit. 










Antarctica One, a Beetle purchased by the Australian National 
Antarctic Research Expedition in 1963 as the only car that could cope 
with such extreme conditions, captured in appropriate setting by the 
DDB advertising agency. Their input transformed the Beetle into an 
icon. 

The ultimate triumph for Volkswagen undoubtedly came when Disney 
adopted the Beetle and created ‘Herbie’, the ‘human car’, and, a decade and 
more after its final demise, there are those who say that the very last car on 
the planet will be a Beetle, no matter how many decades or even centuries 
away that may be. 




‘I started buying them when I started as an actor... It’s my car... I drive 
it every place I go’ - Paul Newman, in Beverley Hills, California. 
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PLACES TO VISIT 


VOLKSWAGEN SHOWS IN BRITAIN 

First weekend in May: Stanford Hall, near Lutterworth, Leicestershire. Website: 
www. stanfordhallvw. co.uk 

Spring Bank Holiday weekend: Biggar, South Lanarkshire, Scotland. Website: www.volksfling.co.uk 
First weekend in June: VW Expo, Stonor Park, near Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire. Website: 
www.abvwc.co.uk 

First weekend in August: VW North-west, Tatton Park, Cheshire. Website: www.vwnw.co.uk 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 

Every four years (June): Bad Camberger VW - Veteranen - Treffen. Website: www.lottermann- 
veteranen-treffen. de 

Every four years (two years apart from Bad Camberg event): Hessisch Oldendorf- Vintage 
Volkswagen gathering. 


PLACES TO VISIT(V0LKSWAGENS IN MUSEUMS) 

Autostadt, Stadtbrucke, 38440 Wolfsburg, Germany. Telephone: 0049 800 2886 78238. Website: 
www.autostadt.de 

Futuristic housing for a collection of selected Volkswagen models. 

Beaulieu Motor Museum, Beaulieu, Brockenhurst, S042 7LN. Telephone: 01590 612345. Website: 
www.beaulieu.co.uk. 

Haynes Motor Museum, Sparkford, Yeovil, Somerset BA22 7LH. Telephone: 01963 440804. Website: 
www. haynesmotormuseum. com. 

Science Museum Exhibition Rd, London SW7 2DD. Telephone: 0870 870 4868.Website: 
www.sciencemuseum.org.uk. 

StiftungAutomuseum, Dieselstrasse 35, 38446 Wolfsburg, Germany. Telephone: 0049 5361 52071. 
Website: www.automuseum.volkswagen.de 
Traditional museum housing many rare and iconic models. 
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COVER IMAGE 

Cover design by Peter Ashley. Front cover: The artist Bemd Reuters led the way with his attractive 
but highly stylised interpretations of the Beetle’s appearance. The cover illustration is adapted from 
artwork first seen in October 1952. 
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